Historic ARMENIA is a mountainous country situated south of the Caucasus mountains. 
During its three thousand years of existence, it has maintained its own culture, its own language, 
and invented its own alphabet. Armenia was the first nation to adopt Christianity as its 
religion. In the first century B.C., Armenia was a powerful empire. Its literature flourished in 
the fifth and twelfth centuries A.D., and today, Armenians throughout the world are again 
witnessing a renaissance in their arts, literature, and music. 
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THREE RARE PLATES 
bPb-R 4U.AflMkq.hbS ‘H'uU.b'ubP 


Armenian plates with inscriptions are extremely rare. As in the case of Ar¬ 
menian rugs, those with inscriptions probably number a fraction of a 
percent of the total pieces made by Armenians. 

The blue plate is undoubtedly a very early example and may date from the 
16th century. The ligatured lettering, with the letters (1) clearly spells the 
name Nazaret, for whom the plate was made, probably in Isfahan, Persia. 
The second plate, with the octagonal design, contains a ligatured writing 
which has not been deciphered. The two small letters under the horizontal 
line (2) spell Der, which means lord, a title often given to priests. The 
remainder of the inscription (2) presents a number of letters which so far 
have defied all deciphering attempts. The coloring and design suggest 17th- 
century workmanship (Asia Minor or Persia). 

The bowl is another example of Armenian ceramic art. Again it has a 
ligatured inscription at the center. Although several letters are represented, 
(3) the meaning is not clear. (Abrahamian) 

'bGuibGhp, npnGg ifpuij RiujkptG qpmpipiG l|ui) ?ujui Ruiqntuiqfmn bG: hGgiqku 
qnpqbpmG, GnjGiqtu RuqbwbiuG lqGuibGbpniG RuiquiptG (iunn Up dliuqG 
qpmphiG mGp: 

buiuinjin upiiubp pbpbiu 2hGnilu& t lRpqquipmG: U>qmghb qpbpp (1) 
jUinuiboptG bp RhqhG < Uiuqiuptl» uiGmPn, npniG Ruiduip utju iqGuibn 2l>Gniiud t, 
RumuGiupuip Pu4>uiRuiG|i dkg: 

bphpnpq uiGuibp, mpiuGbtuG qiupiyml bP iquipniGtubfc uiqmghb qphp npnGg qbn 
jbG l(iuprpugmui&: inppqnGuibuiG qfttIG hplpu qpbpp bP b Ui P , ^ al 9' u h^ Stp, 
uipinrjnu dp uipmuift hbbqhgiul|uiGGbpmG: IFGuigbuq qphpp (2) dpfi.bt R)idui 
Ipuphth jk hqiu6 imuiupuiGhp 'PGui'ft'G qnjCbpp hi uipntbuuip bn l»b(iuqpbG 
17pqquipm qnph: (<t>npp llutrai buid 'buipulpuuvuuGp): 

Muiiqnjin pump nip|!2 op(iGuib dpG t Ruij jiu|ulSutu(wbhl' wpmkuinpG: \mptG bn 
uiUuGmt) bhqpnGti luqmgtib qphp (3) npnGg GjuiGuibnipfuGp qhn gt 
imuutpuiGntui&:(UppiuRwdbuiG) 


las- tP & 








Even though Armenian ceramic art developed in prehistoric times in Armenia, spreading later to 
the Ottoman and Persian empires, well-to-do Armenians after the 17th century preferred to order 
their special china from Europe. 

The pitcher and cup on exhibit (probably part of a set) are examples of this imported ware. They were 
manufactured in Holland, although the styling is reminiscent of Meissen china. 

The pitcher depicts a husband and wife dressed in the fashion of wealthy Armenians of the 18th century. 
The letters P- and 3 represent the family name; the date, 1787, possibly is the year of their wedding. One is 
reminded of the numerous marriage medals struck in Holland in the middle of the 18th century com¬ 
memorating such events. (Bedoukian) 

The coffee cup is also suggestive of the same period. Its styling is definitely unlike that of the porcelain 
made in the Ottoman and Persian empires. The ligatured letters 9- and lu indicate the initials of the Ar¬ 
menian for whom it was made. 

It is interesting to note that a Persian-Armenian family named Zucar who lived in Spain had some tiles 
made in Holland for the Church of Santa Maria in Cadiz, bearing both Armenian and Spanish inscrip¬ 
tions, dated 1670,1671, and 1679. (Carswell) 

4iuj Jiu|ufiiuu|uit<ll|\ uipmhmup quipqiuguu iqiutmliulpuG 4iu)iuuimuG|i (ttg hi wuipuihmhgiui fiiujiujuiui OuiIuGbu 
hi 'tluipulpulpuG huijupmphuiC puiquipGbpniG dtp: TinjG uiuihG iujPu|tu l|'hpbili pt 17prj. quipmG puiqdiup|u filuj 
niGblnpGhp duiuGuunp fibGiuu|iul;pGhp uiu)uu|puxft hG bipmquijtG: Woi/iui tp (lphGg uiGmGml 2|iGmuift 
bipmquilpuG U|Guit|Ghp hi quuuipGhp niGhGuqp: 

Smguinpmuii i)inpp uuujiripn hi qumupp GitnjjGhp hG uiju humpGhpfcG: iuiuuGuipiup iuii|uiqpmuii 4n[UiGuuui(i 
Guipniuin 'Piupuhuifluijp dp bnqdthi phphui 2pamuift IfuijupGp (Meisen) dtp: 

UuuJinpliG lipwj tip uihuGmh fiuipuG m ihbuuiG, fiiuqmuift 18pq quiprn Gnpuiahimpbuidp: P'miuhiuGp 17871, hi 
qphpp Ifr hi 3 fiiuiiuGiupuip l|p GhphuijuigGhG uifipn j>p uiGmiuGuiqphpp: VmjG unilnpmp(uGp upuwl|hpuigmiuft t 
4niuiGuiuij|i dtp lpi|umui6 ludniuGiulpuG Ruij JhinuqGbpniG ilpuij: 

®npp qumupp GnjG qiupniG qnpSG t: lipmhuinp GuptG bipmquilpuG t: Uqmghp 9, hi lu qphpp GnptG l|Q 


4himuppppuil)iuG t lh2hi np Siupuip iuGmGnt( d|uipul(uiRuij lip np l|P pGuil|tp UiquiG)inj dtp, Cadiz 
puiquipfiG hhhqhg|ipG Gnifipiuft t piuqdiuphi puimulpiiuh uiqtuuGhp (tile) npnGg tfpvuih qpmp(uGp iuqhptG hi 
UupuGhptG t: Uju puimuljmufiGhpp pIlGrmuh hG 1670, 1671 hi 1679 pmuilpuGGhpmG: 
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Large numbers of these egg-shaped hanging ornaments have been found, some bearing Armenian in¬ 
scriptions. They were made by Armenians in Kutahya for use in Armenian and Greek churches as well as in 
Mohameddan mosques. It has been suggested that the eggs were symbols of fertility (Carswell), but collec¬ 
tors have long stated that they were placed between the lantern and the ceiling to prevent mice from 
descending the chain to consume the oil in the lanterns. 

Some pieces appear to have been produced in Iznik before the 17th century, but most of them were 
made during the early part of the 18th century in Kutahya. 

The Armenian monastery in Jerusalem has a large collection of these hanging ornaments given by the 
devout on their pilgrimages to Jerusalem. As in many votive offerings, they often bear the name of the 
donor and the date. They are of various colors and designs and in many respects can be compared with 
other ceramics of Kutahya. Some of the earlier Iznik examples portray birds and plants, but the later 
Kutahya pieces made specifically for churches are often adorned with angels in bright colors. The 
pieces on exhibit illustrate different types, for the most pan made in Kutahya in the 18th century. 

IXju final)puuthi qmGmhptG piuqituiptu op(iGvul|Cit<p qnjmpJuG nilijifi, nihuGp fliujpbpkG qpmphiGGhpni(! UGnGp 
jhGtauiS t|iG ■ftl.of.r ui fijiui) |i fiuij ppmuiGhpni !)ni\iit hi bp qnp6iuftmtt>G fiiuj hi jnjG hbbqhg|iGhpm ilty, JiGjuitu 
Guibi ifin full, uuul) lull ttqbhpGbpm itty: DUiuGp (Carswell) bp JunpfiJiG pt iuju qniGinhpp bp JuripfippiuGpl.fi 
uipqiuuumipmpJuG, puijg HGuiqtm Ghpm bwpihpnb uiGnGp bn bwtumthG lumuuinuirihG hi buiGphnhG dhyhi 
npiqtuqh lupqhihG iSl)GhpniG pp (igGhG hi muifcG buiGphqh tuqp: 

UjGiqtu b'bphih pt uiunGgilt mtuiGp pbphiu jhGmuia EUwG l|uiGni|utG bqGhbh Jtj, 17pp rpuptG tunuig: 3utiuiG(i 
t uuibiujG np ilhauiitiuuGnip|iiGp 2hGniui& hG fttopuiRfivuj)i lit? 18pq quipniG hi hunt unhih i(hpj: 
tjpmuiurjfGJi ijutGpp niGJi qniGuihpm Junpnji fiiuiuipiuftaj lip Gnijipmuifi iJiuGpp iu]C)li[np m|iumiunpGhpni linpilt: 
bGjiqtu plum uiGqiuit l)[i mt.uGmJl. luju GmtpGhpp bP bphG GniJpiumimJiG luGniGp hi pniuibiuGp: UGnGg ijpiiij bp 
uihuGnih quiGiuqiuG qnjGhp hi qiupquipiuGpGhp npnGp bP jhphgGhG fttopiufi(uuj|i quiGuiquiG jui|ufiiuu|iubhGbpp: 
bqGhbh lit? ppGnuuS qmGuihpp hpphitG bp gmgGhG pnjuhp hi pnitnCGbp, puijg 18-18pi> qiupm buinpGhpp np 
iqiuuipiuuuimiu& hG ■RtopuiRInujh ilty hbhqhgJiGhpm fiuuliup, puun uiGqimi quipquipmuih hG RphpimubGhpnil: 
SmgiuqpmphiuG ppmiuft hG bmnpGhp np unupphp inhuwb lupmhuinGhp bp gnpuigGhG: UunGgitt 
ithhuaJuiuGnipInGp 'Ktopuifiliwjh 18pq puipru qnpft t: 
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Illustrated here is a range of Kutahya chinaware, made by Armenians, but without inscriptions or dates. 
These examples represent a variety of styling and techniques, and were in all probability made in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. One finds such pieces offered repeatedly in European auction sales, proof that 
European countries imported them in quantity. 

The oriental motifs in the design of the earlier pieces (manufactured in Iznik from the 14th to the 
17th century) can definitely be attributed to the influence of Chinese art. It is also interesting to note 
that Iznik potters had no knowledge of how to produce the color yellow in their ceramics. 

With the establishment of potteries in Kutahya, production in Iznik declined and most of the production 
from the 17th to the 19th centuries was centered in Kutahya. 

Beginning with the 16th century, Armenian potters used clays containing minerals which produced brilliant 
blue and green colors. The rust color, derived from Armenian bole, a ferruginous clay, was also popular in 
Kutahya. 

Although many of the designs are floral, showing conventionalized forms of rose, tulip, carnation, cypress 
leaves, etc., it is not uncommon to see a multitude of geometric designs. Since the presentation of the 
human form was frowned upon in the Ottoman empire, the plate showing a lady was obviously made by 
Armenians. 

ftmguutpmphuiQ qpmuift bG tnhuiub uihuuib ■AtopuiRhuqh pu|ufiuiu|uibhGhp, pthi uinuiGg pnuul<uiG|i hi npbit 
qpmphunlp: UunGpbB GbpbiupugGhG 17pqtu 18pq rpuphpm uipnihuuih quiGuiquiG inhuuibGhpp: 'libplpujliu uiju 
IpnnpGhpp juiui uiGqunl bp fmi|uni|l(; blpmqiujh uifimpq|i upuiRGbpniG tits tip VuumugmgiuGt pt uqu 
l|innpGkpp dbiuipuiGuib b'utpwuidmtbG btpmqtu: 

IMtGuifihG tpnnpGbpp jhUnuuS h(i T>qG|tbh Gts 14-17pq quiphpmfi hi l|p bpbG 2|ifiiulpiiG uipnihiiuih 
uiqqhgnipluGp; Upi bp i«buGm|i jumuihoptG R|iG huinpGhpnifi qpuiG: \jltuiuihi|i t Guibi np qhqpG qrqGp tllijtn bP 
iqiulpi|) I’qGhbtG hpufi iui|ufiiiiiqiul|liGhpmn i|piup 

bpp pu|u6unqiul||i|\ uipimuqpnipbiGp fluiuinuiuimbguii •UtopiuGhuiih Uts, hqGhbt 1 uipmhuuip tnlpupuiguii: Mp 
uihuGhGp np 17-19pq qlupm IpnnpGhpp pGqfiiuGpiuiMtushGniuift hG ■RtopuiRhuijh Jtj: 

Ubuhinif 16pq quiptfi, Riuj ppntuiGhpp qnpfnuhhgpG ipuiiimG bunqnpn bi IpuGuiGj qnjGhpp: Uihih ihuinj 
qjipiiubhghG UuiuGunnp juiui jiumlpuG2Uil(iuG buipdptuqnjG buu dp np bp bnjnitp RlujblubuiG bun (Armenian 
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IB-thi uiju gniguiqpnnub IpnnpGhpmU dbbuiduiuGniphuiG bpui) bp inhuGnih ftluqhuqpG qutpqutpuiGpGhp, np bp 
GhpbuijutgGkG i(iupqp, -uiHnppuuip, GnG|i|i uibphiGbp hi uiuG, bp uihuGhGp Guibi hpbpiu.'un|iuibui(i piuniuGbhtG hi 
bunt i(hguiGlt(uG doph4>Ghp: -RuiG(i np OuiiiuQhuiG butjupmphiuG UuifiithunubiuGGhpp dutpi)bu*l|iG Gbuipp jt|iG 
GhpbuijuigGhp uipnihuin)) Uts. pupnGb t np iqGtubp npmG bpuij bp inhuGnih whbhC dp ShGniuiS t fiiujhpmG bnqdt 
'BphuuinGhui] tmuG dp Rutdiup: 










On their pilgrimages to Jerusalem and other monasteries scattered throughout Armenia, the devout carried 
flat circular flasks as containers for their water or wine. Unlike metal containers, ceramic ware docs not 
affect the taste of liquids and was, therefore, the preferred medium for this purpose. 

Several such flasks are on exhibit, all highly decorated, showing that a real effort was made by the potter 
to make them as attractive as possible. As on all Kutahya ceramics, we find animal, vegetable, and 
geometric designs. 

The 17th-century tubular flask is most unusual, undoubtedly meant to be carried on the shoulder or arm. 
The long, square flask resembling a bottle is also rare and seldom encountered. The human form portrayed 
on one of the round pieces and the bird on the other indicate that the flasks were made by Christian 
workers to be used by Armenians or other Christians. 

The decorative larger flask shows the high level of artistic achievement reached by the potters of Kutahya. 
All these flasks were probably made in the 18th or 19th century. As with other types of ceramics, pieces with 
Armenian inscriptions are exceedingly scarce. 

bpp m|uiMmnpGhp tfpniuuiqt.il hi hunt iiu|uiuuiiuG|i mplv iJuiGphpp l|'ui|i|h|t|iG, utGnGp hpbGg llbui mGthU 
upmuit|Ghp ymph hi hunt qplipp fiuntiiip: ;tiu|u<.'iuu|uil(p(; itt.iriuiql.i; uithth Gui|upGuipbi|i t ipnqRhinhi q|iGM' 

Kuulp ; (i i»m|uni|ip uiGnp dtg: 

HmyirnipniphuiG qpnuuti hG puaG)t tip {turn qtupquipmG upmiiilpihp npnUp l|P t(l|ui]tiG |»t ppnunp iluiuGiutnp 
yuiGp |*imp iu 6 t qiuGnGp qhqbg|ik jhGhtm Kunltup: f'Gjiqtu juiin uiGqunt, finu tiq quipqiupuiGph tupmhuuip 
umtimuif) t l|hGqiuG>ul|UiG hi Ipml pnuiuitpuG ui?|uiupfitG: 

ibnqiuGhi upnuul|p fihuiuippppuiltiuG ti 'Hint puiqmlt|i(i hi Ipuil niu|iG i|puij l|p tpufiimkp: Cp;p GitiuUnq pumuitpu- 
u|i tiinnpp fiuiqmiuqptui ti Uqu hpl(ni ItinnpGhpp 17pq 'I'upni qnptl hGi lt|npiul| upmuil(Gbpni i|puq uihiiGniuih 
itiupqm hi GGGqnilth iquiuil|hpGbpp IfumpugmguiGhG np uiGnGp j|iGmtu6 hG 4tppuinnGhui] qnphitnnpGhpni l(ni|i!l. 
fitujhpni Hunltupi tJuifiithimuhiuGGhp ituipqm UlpupGbp -tpli qUhp |iphGg upmuil(GbpmG i(piuj: lunjnp upniiulqi 
Mp ipqiugUt; «uij ppniuiGhpni piupJp uiuui|i6uiG|i uipmhiiinp: 

Il.)U prqnp ttuinpfihpp fiumutiiiilpuli t 18pq hi Intuit 19pq qiupm qnptl hG: 4lujbptG qpmphiutlp nijuinuilnptihpni 
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rmuljGhpp ?iuw bG: 








The five pieces illustrate the range of colors, designs, and shapes produced by the Armenian potters in 
Kutahya. As household items, they were produced in large numbers and widely used. 

The two jugs with covers have somewhat similar designs, but are quite different in color. The blue piece 
was probably produced earlier. Note that the cover is attached to the jug with a metal hinge, evidence that 
the potters were able to drill fine holes in the ceramic material and fasten the hinge with a high degree of 
exactitude. 

The design of the teapot (which must have had a cover) is reminiscent of the English teapots 
produced during the 19th century. 

The highly decorative vase shows traces of Chinese influence. The large central flower represents a rose, 
and the reddish color was obtained from a clay called Armenian bole. 

The pitcher and the blue jug are so white that they almost remind one of porcelain. The pitcher could have 
been used for milk or water; appropriately, the small floral designs against the white background give the 
impression of cleanliness. 

U.JU fihCq buwpGhpp Iflj gniguiqpbG -Rtopiufi|uui|i ppmuiOlipniG lupuuuppuift qnjGhpnl bi wpmkuinh tiujK 
uuifhluiGGhpQ.' fpp uiButbuiG iunuipl|uiGbp, luGnGp t|'.upinuinpmt|iG ithbuipuiGiub: 

bphm l|uupU(ph;Ghpm| Igucthpp ptbi uiuippbp qnjGhp mG|iG, (lpuipm l|P GitiuGjiG: iumuGuilpuG t np buuqnjui 
bmnpp luibLh fi|iG fc: ■ulpuinbtli t np l|un(nupti 2 p itlnucjiui t t)mrfpG itbwuiqhiui 6|uGhni(, (iGj np b’unqiugmgiutit; pt 
GiUj ppmuiGhpp bwpnqmphtGp niGk|iG ui?|uiuuihim jiu|ufiu«qiubhl>G i(pui;: 

PtjuiduiGhG Ipuqnuphjp 1|P ugubup: Upmubtnp hi Ship bl! ibgbgGfc 19pt) nuipm UGqi|tu»butG pt;u it u( ( h| p 
P.iupquipmG iuuibuniuiGp l|D gmgGt ^(iGuilpuG uipmhuuih Rbmpbpp: ShuGmiuft itbft Suiqhbp bt> Ghpl|uxjtuc|Gt 
iliupnp bi uiGnp tpupapp qnjGp uipq|uGp t qnpftiufimutft l|uu|iG np bp b»;nitp fiiujbu<buiG bun (Armenian bole): 
Uiuipnpp hi bvuiqnjw hmtfp uijUpuiU tfuipmp fibpitmb qnjG mG|lG np bp GiliuGhG GbGuuquibMl: Ulm)inpp 
humuGuilpuG t np bp qnpbuiftiutp |>pp snipfi hi bunt buiph untuiG, hi qnjGp m lupmbuinp GiuppmpbuiG 
imquunpmp|llGp bp pnqmG qnpbui6mi|iG i)piuj: 
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ARMENIAN CERAMIC ART 

4U.8 au.iumvnu.uM' u.rnM?usc 

Much of the early history of Armenian pottery is buried in antiquity, but recent archeological research in Soviet Armenia 
shows that the art dates back to the copper and bronze ages, over 5000 years ago. 

In 1971, the Musee des Arts Decoratifs in Paris presented a memorable exhibition of Armenian art objects from the Urartian period 
to modern times, illustrated with over 600 photographs. The exhibition made apparent the fact that although the development of 
ceramic craft was subject to outside influences, Armenian potters always maintained a style of their own, and on occasion, even 
set trends in neighboring countries. 

The present exhibition concentrates on I7th-19th century Armenian ceramic art, centered mainly in Kutahya, a town situated 
some 200 kilometers southeast of Istanbul. Kutahya undoubtedly had an Armenian population during the Byzantine 
and the early Ottoman periods. In 1461, following the capture of Constantinople in 1453 by the Turks, the sultan created an Ar¬ 
menian •‘millet" (nationality) and established an Armenian Patriarchate in Istanbul to look after the interests of Armenians in 
western Anatolia. Thus, the Armenians became a recognized entity in the Ottoman empire and were able to keep their national iden¬ 
tity. This was the status quo until World War I, when the Turks perpetrated the first genocide of the century, massacring and driv¬ 
ing out millions of Armenians from their homeland. 

Today, in an effort to present themselves as a civilized nation with a cultural past, the Turks, without historical or legal justification, 
are sparing no effort to declare everything made in Anatolia as their own. Furthermore, some modern scholars, either to curry favor 
with the Turks or through lack of knowledge, still insist on calling items Turkish even though they were made by people of the 
various millets. But the ancient Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Armenian works of art are not Turkish. The granting of millet rights 
in the Ottoman empire gave the Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and others, the legal right to develop their own culture. 

As an example of misrepresentation, the Victoria and Albert Museum in London has a plate labeled Turkish which shows the 
Angel St. Michael, with Armenian writing, dated 1719. Numerous publications on Islamic art to this day call Armenian works Turk¬ 
ish. This is an insult to honest scholarship. The Turks came from central Asia in the 10th century, a large and powerful force of 
nomadic tribes who conquered Asia Minor and settled on the lands of the Armenians and the Byzantines. They gradually acquired 
some of the arts of the conquered peoples, but essentially they remained the soldiery and governing body. Until World War 1, the 
art of Anatolia was mainly Christian. 

The oldest dated ceramic piece from Anatolia is an ewer, bearing the inscription in Armenian: “This vessel is in commemoration of 
Abraham, servant of God, of Kutahya, in the year 959 (i.e. 1510), March 11.” The second oldest dated piece (1529) is also Armenian. 
It is a pear-shaped water bottle, with lengthy Armenian inscriptions. These two pieces alone indicate the importance of Armenian 
potters in the development of the ceramic industry in the Ottoman empire. 

The earliest record of a reference to Armenians in Kutahya is in the colophon of an Armenian manuscript dated 1391, which states 
that there was a church in that city. In the next century, another church was built by the Armenians. A Turkish historian and 
traveller, Evliya Celebi, writing in the 17th century, mentions that a quarter of the city was inhabited by infidel pottery makers who 
had numerous shops. The extent of the Armenian dominance in this industry is also evidenced by the refurbishing of the Armenian 
monastery in Jerusalem with thousands of tiles and other objects, many of which were inscribed as donations to the Patriarchate. 
Until the past decade, no serious study of Armenian ceramic art had been made. In 1972, John Carswell, in cooperation with C. J. 

F. Dowsett, published an attractive and authoritative two-volume treatise, KUTAHYA TILES AND POTTERY FROM THE 
ARMENIAN CATHEDRAL OF ST. JAMES, JERUSALEM. This book is already creating interest in the study of Armenian 
ceramic art, and hopefully other publications will soon be available to scholars and the public. 


4utjl|uil|uiG juihifiuiiquiljbh uipnihuinu |Muqmuih t fihQ ujuiunIm|»huiG lit?: '■Lhpsh inuiuGhuilj uiuiphGhpm pGpnugp|iG 4uijtuuuiuiGh ittj hquih 
iqhi|nutGbpp gnjg IjmuiuiG up jui|u£uiujuiljhGkp iqiuuipuiuinmiuft bG luibih puiG 5000 uiuiph uinuij, ugjhGSh bi ppnGqjl ijui ph;pguiGGhpniG: 
1971)iG, Buiphqh Musee de Arts Decoratifs la-iuGquipuiGj! 2inui RhuiuippppuiljuiG gmguifluiGijtu itp IjuiqUiuljhptqhg GmhpmuiS Rtujl|iulguG 
uipmhuuih, gnigiuivpbiml Guihi jui|uGuiutui1ihGhp hi hunt unluiGGhp: 'huiuipuiuinmuih pui/»ui/ol|p gnjg Ijntuiuij unhih piuG 600 GlpupGhp np 
hg iquiutljbpuigGhG gniguiijpmuift Ghiphpp fllpuipinuiljuiG ppvuiGtG it|iG;M dkp opbpp: Uju gmguiRuiGijtup uuqiugniguiGhg np qnjmplH 1 ' 
nitihguift t hi niGh RuijlpulpuG jui|u<luiu|iul|hh hGpGmpn]G uipmhuui lip, |»tbi uiG itpjw -ipituiG ittg hqiuft t 2pjuiljiuj hpt|hpGbpni uipmhuui|iG 
bi uiqijmuih luGnGgitt: 

Yihplpu] gmguifiuiGtjtup Gm|ipmui4 117-19prj ijuipni fiuij juihifiumjuiljhh ulpmbuinhG np IjtiijpnGuiguih tp •Rto|»uifihuij|i lit?, puiquip itp np 
l|Q quiGmtp 200 phimthpp tlniuni Riuputi-uiphihjhuiG l|nqJp: Suipuiljnju jljlu) np RnG RuijljuiljuiG qunjmp lip qnjmplnG mGtp BhiquiGijiu- 
lpuG 2 p?uiG|iG bi Giubi OmtuiGhuiG IjuiJupmphiuG umuighO opbpmG: 14BlhG, hpp uipqfcG 19'mpphpp 'hnijiup qpiuiui4 tliG, l)m||»uiGp op|iGui- 
inpiuiqtu GuiGjguti 4uij Uqqg (millet) hi Ruiuunuuihg iuijng tluiuiptnuppuipuiGg 'Unjunj lit? |ipp 4uij 4nqmlmpq|iG Gbpl|uijuigmgh!|!: 
Ujuiqtu, SnjGhpmG hi <tptuiabpmG l|uipq|i(i. iiujtipG tuj ophGunnpunqtu GiuGjgmbgiuG bPP luqq: Ujq ppm[ 9 )uGp uihihg ltfiGjhi Umu«|iG 
irb» ujuiinhpuiqilji hpp l^mppbpg uiqquiuujuiGmpbuiG (genocide) uintughG i)inpop jiphG, juiprjtqmj hi uihtjtuRuiG pGhim) hphGg Ruijph- 
GjiptG Jhlh’iGt unbjh fiuijhp: 

Ujuop, Gbmpphpg 1(P guiGuiG |iGpqhGpG|iG GhptpujuigGhj hPP puinuipiutjp|»miu4 uiqq lip hi lunuiGg ujiuimluil|UiG hpnqm|»h‘GGbpp Glpiiinh 
umGhjm, luittG umuiplpuj np <bnpp Uu|inj tftj jpGnuui t l|p Ghpl|UijuigGhG hpp hphGg uipmhuuih qnpig: 4(iG 3mGuil|UiG, 4nni|ittuil|UiG, 

P| q i ( i ul| u( hi 4uijIjuiI|uiG uipmhuuih qnpbhpg |»ppuil|ui(i !|Uiph||i jt Gl|uimhj: iuqhpp <SmG;gmiu4 thn hPP wqq lip OuituiGbuiG Ijiuj- 
upmphiuG dtg, hijuipmGuihhghG hphGg itjiuhnjpp, tbqniG hi t|poGp: bppbitG bipniquigh l|Uivt Uilhp|il|iug|i iquiuiitiupiuGGhp iiiqhinmpluuilp 
hi l|uut ihuiquipjhim Runluip (4'mpphpp, unttG Onpp Uuhnj lupmbmnh l|uinpGhpp t|U IpiihG pppiuljuiG, finq ;t pt uiGnGp 2t>Gnnu4 hG 
nj-pnipp uiqqhpm Ipiqilt: 3mGiuljuiG, 4nni|ittuil|iuG, f''biquiGquilpuG hi 4iujl|iul|UiG uipmhuinh qnp4hpp pppuiljUiG ,hU: OuitiuGhiuG Ipiijupni- 
phttiG ifhllhpGhpg, iltgG pjjuijm| SnjGhpp, 4uijhpp hi 4ptuiGhpp, ophGuitjuiG hpunmGp mGthG hpGGp il2 lu k"lPD hi uiqqmphiGg upufitqm: 
InGinnGh Victoria and Albert Museumh Gtj gmgunjpmui4 t iqGuilt Up hPP PPpiulpuG, npniG tlpiuj ljp uihuGmh U. IThpuijtl RphjuiuiltBt 
RiujhptG qpmphuidp hi Riuil|uil|UiG pmuilpuGml (1719)i Buiqituiphi RpuiuiuipiuhniphiGGhp GmhpmuiS tiiqiuG lupmhuuih, Riujlpul|uiG 
qnphhpg l|l’ l|n;hG pppiul|iiiG: Uuhhin iquipquiujtu ilhqiuGjmit t qhunul|uiG huituqhG: (ihmpphpp khqpnGuikuiG UuhuijtG hlpuG 10pq 
quipniG hi GntiufihghG <t>npp Uu|iuiG, uitp tmuqnil Riujl|utl|UiG hi phiquiGqiut|UiG RnqhpmG: UGnGp tpuqilhghG qhGmnpiut|uiG uihpuitpuG 
uiuippo pthi ituiuuulp hipuigmghG pphumnGhuiGhpm uipmhuuig: UjtG}ht UmujhG iuuIiu^hnupRiuihG iiiunnhpmqilp, 4>npp Uuhnj lupmhuuig 
gGi|fiiuGpuiujtu pphumnGhuiGhpmG ShnpG tp: 

UGuiuinjmh uidtGuiRhG pmuil|uiG hpnq uunhnpg (1510) Ruijl|iuljuiG t hi m(i|i Rhuihihuq qpmphiGg <Bh2iuinuilj t UpP*-Ru«l biunmjh luj 
Ropiujhgh: Huij puictiiilj luitiuGgu: h pil|iu s*p, iliupui <Hu»: ®npp UuhuijtG h|uih bptjpn|ii) unttGiuRhG pnitulpuG Ijpnij jlu|uGuiujmtthh fmph 
iuUiiiG GpG t jhGmuift 1529|iG Hhuihibuij qpmphuulp «Sp. itmpinhpmi jhii|hiil|iujii|mi hnuiquip |upl|hi| |i pnpiujhii up luftmhhK P h< l puiphhnuiu 
Gtl( umpuiRh lupktp h Rnu piupml pnGt nip itiupuifipmi h pi(G vRji ilmpin|i dp qpi(hg uiju umpiuR|iG»i Uju hptjm IpnnpGhpii 
Ij'uiuiUigmguiGfaG iuijng mhpuiljuiG iJhl'PC OuiliuGhuiG InujupmptimG juihifiuuipul|hh lupfihuuihG iltg: 

4|iG iuij ahnuiqph lip jh2iuuiuil|uipiuGhB itt? qpmuid 1391hG l|B IjuipijuiGp np iuijhpp ■fttopiuli|iuij|i lit? uipijtG hljhqhgh Gp mGthG: 

Buignpq ijuipniG hptjpnpq hl|hqhg|i itji tuu jhGmhguu: P-mpp ujuiunluipuiG tjillh 11 ' 2tltu|h, qphjm( ITpn quipmGljp jhjt pt puiijiuphG Utlj 
puiijiuGiiiup kL 1 upuuil|uiGtp uiG'fiuiimui jui|uGuuquiljh 2 h 6 nI lGhpm, npnGp Ghhiuphi hnuGnipGhp mGthG: l^t nppuiG uihpuiljuiG tp 4iujng 
ijhppp l|U JuiJinGmh Gljuiuihiml uiGnfig iquiuipuiutnuia imuuGhuilj fluiqiupunnp tuqlm'Ghpp (tiles) bpniuuiqtll|i i(iuGphG i(t.piu-|iGitu,G 
Buildup: irhiujG ijbpghG uiiuup uiuipmiuG gGpiugghG Riuj jui|u«uiu|uiljhh iupmhiiui D jmpg mumilGuiuhpniphuiG hGpiupl|mui 6 t: 1972|iG John 
Carswell, uijhiuiuihjnil Prof. C. J. F. Dawsetth Rhin Rpuiuiuipiuljhg ithhuitnunuj hpljfiinuiiip mjhninnmphiGg “Kutahya Tiles and Pottery 
from the Armenian Cathedral of St. James, Jerusalem”: Uju qhppp dhS RbintuppppmphiG uinhqhiuh t hi jmuuijh t np ?imn jiuGgiuti 
munuTGiuu^pm|»^iiGGhp inju u||un|» inhuGhG, Umfipnituft Kuij juitutfuuquilihh uipnibum^G: 
























Steam distillation or infusion of flowers was common practice in the Near East, particularly in Persia, long 
before that science spread to Europe. Boiling water with aromatic flowers and plants, and collecting the 
condensed steam, produced fragrant waters which were highly prized in the East. Rose water, obtained 
from rose petals, was the favorite, and no doubt these flasks were used for its storage. They were shaped 
with a narrow mouth, so that the rose water could be sprinkled or applied in a thin stream. 

Like today’s perfume and cosmetic bottles, rose water flasks were made in appealing colors and designs. 
The earliest examples (probably made in the 15th and 16th centuries) show the influence of Chinese 
motifs. Most of the others are probably of more recent manufacture. 

Larger flasks of this type were used for water. Some bearing Armenian inscriptions were made as gifts to 
relatives or to a church. 

Most of the flasks on exhibit were made in the 18th century. 

Onq.|iti pnpmilh uipmhmnB hi Gtubi 6iuq|iltGhpm Rhpnulp ftuiGop tp Ikphihipti. lluiGumuGq RluipuliiuuimuGli lit?: 
bpp ftuiq|il(Ghp hi pnjuhp li'bibthG ?mp(iG lit? hi jnqfiG U|iuqhgGbimt l(p |uuiiugGt|iG, luprpfuDpp Ifoiliup luGmjui- 
Rnw ?nip:ituipr(.b?mpp, iqujtnpiuuinmuift i(iupg|i pbpphptG, juiin hp qGiufiuumutp Uphibiph Jt? hi inuipiul)nju 
jl|mj np uiju upnluil(Ghpp 1(0 qnpiluimtliG |ipp iluipphjniph luiiuiG: UGiiGp uijGiqtu Up 2 hGnuut> hG up itiupqh- 
?nipp huiphili t upul)h( l)iull gnquipl(hi uiG«|i lip ilpiup 

hGjmtii uiiuop uiGmjuiRmn Gtuphpm jpjbpp jpCmiuS hG UuiuGuiuip uipnihuumil, iu(Gu(tu ui[ lllupqh?mp|l 
upmuil(Ghpp 1(0 OhGnithG fuGuulpm( hi qniGuimp uipmhuinm(: UJtGiufi|iG Gilnj’Ghpp jhGmuih lS-lSpi) quiphpmli 
1(0 gnigGbG QJiGiultuiG uipmhmnh uiqi)hgmp|iiGB: UTuuGhpp 2 (iGmui& hG 18-19pq quiptapmG 4ttopiufi|iuii|i lit?: 
Iun 2 np upniuil(Ghpo 1(0 #Uimuit|iG hop opuiiliuGGhp: fltliuGp, 2|iGmiu4 rfiuuGiuinp iqiupuiquiGhpm uinp|ii, niG|iG 
RuqhptG qpmp|i:G: Uju l(uinpGhpp ;uiui fiuiqmuiq|uui hG: 

Itunhg JhhiuiIiuuGniphiGo 2 |iGniiuh hG 18pq qiupniG: 
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Today, machine-made tiles are produced by the millions and used freely to cover floors and walls. Hand¬ 
made tiles require much more effort and were available only to the rich. They decorated palaces, churches, 
or mosques. 

Armenian potters, on the occasion of the reorganization of the Armenian patriarchate of Jerusalem, made 
substantial gifts to decorate this important religious center. Over ten thousand tiles were made at the begin¬ 
ning of the 18th century to cover the walls in certain areas of the Patriarchate. They are for the most part 
decorated tiles without inscriptions. In addition, certain individuals commissioned the pottery craftsmen to 
prepare tiles with religious motifs and inscriptions as votive gifts to the Jerusalem church. Carswell 
describes no less than 45 inscribed pictorial tiles. Several recently manufactured copies of this type are on 
exhibit. 

These Jerusalem tiles are a treasury of Armenian ceramic art and indicate the dominant role of Armenians 
as ceramic artisans in the Ottoman empire. 

Two tiles with inscriptions are on exhibit. The square tile bears the following inscription (Carswell, Vol. 1, 
pp. 84-85, pi. 34b): THIS IS A NOBLE PALACE THE WORK OF THREE BROTHERS SARKIS, 
NAHABET AND MAGHAKIA AND THEIR DEPARTED FATHER EREMIA MAY VIRGIN MARY 
INTERCEDE FOR THEM IN THE YEAR 1186 (A.D. 1737). The rectangular blue tile bears the inscrip¬ 
tion: THIS HOUSE WAS BUILT FOR THE USE OF LAMGHOULI THE SON OF PILGRIM 
CHORISTER PANOS MAY GOD KEEP HIM FROM TEMPTATION AND KEEP HIS LOVED ONES 
AND FRIENDS HAPPY IN THE YEAR 1200(A.D. 1751). 

Ujuop, Uhph(iiuim( uiq|m<(thp ip, upumpuiuvtmbQ Ghlh n GGbpm[ hi uiqunnoptB he qnpi>uiftm)iQ utiltB 

uihuuil) jtGphpm lit?: 4bB uiuthQ fiuiuibh fiuiuibb 2bEnuu6 pumuihmub uiqfmiGbpp iluiinjhib tbB BbuijG 
BiupmuuiGhpntG: UGnGp bt! qnpftuiftmtbG bPP qutpqtupuiGp iququnnBhpm, bl|hqhgbGhpni hi tlqltbpGbpm Jt?: 
bpp 18p>) quipniG bpmuiuqtitb Gwj i(uiCpp i(hpiut|iunntgnihguii hi i(hpiuEnpnqnibguii, fiuij ppmuiBhpp ithftui- 
piuBuil| BnitpBhp ppbB uiju lunpb 1 Bhp t(poGiul|UiG hhiypnBb quipqiupiuGpb Buutiup: Uihib puiB uuuup fiuiquip 

ilhhuiUiuuBnipbiBp qiupqiupmiuft huwpGhp tbB uiniuBg qpmphuiG: Uul|t qiuin npn2 tuGSbp ituiuBuiinp 
uuquiqpuiGpGhp inmbG ppmuifihpmG np iquiuipuiuuihG hpoGuiljiuG hi qpni|»b l GGhpm( uiqb'uGbp bPP Gmtp bpni- 
uiuqtilb Bull hl)hqhgbbB: Carswell hp Blpupuiqpt 45 fiuiui iiqu uihuuili uiqbiuGhp bp qppbB Gt?: Uunfigilt mluiCp 
opbBtuliniiuh hB i|hp;hpu hi lip inbuGnibB gmgiufiiuGqtubfi lit?: 

bpmuiuqtilb tuqbiuGhpp quiGBuiumiG tlpG hB Bull )iu|uGuiU|Uihhh uipniuuibG hi l(p gnigGhG Bull ppmuiGhpm 
puipdp qhpp OuituiGhuiG l|ui]upm[ahuiG lit?: 

bpl(ni uiqbiuGhp gniguinpmphuiG qpimub hB npiiGg i|piiq hp uihuGni|iG liuqhptG qpmpbiG: *iunuil|mub Ipnnpp 
2 bBmui» t I737bG hi qpmpbiGB t' U.3U t BlUtUSU 'nU.SH.U.tmWbPb* blPUP* U,fl|uUSb9U\ J /UII,P4.hll 
'UU.U'nbS irU.'UUtMJ.Wbb 40P* 4UAi‘W)8bU.L bPbiriJA, pupblunu tb'ub MflBU UUPMJ.U BHlbhO 
ttd3a (1737) (Shu Carswell, Vol. I, pp. 84-5, PI. 34b0. bphuip huiiqniui buinpp 2 bGniuid 11751bGhi 
qpmpbiGG t - obViboup sniAiU h >ui3bi.nhin, euimanh ip opt-p inusbu sbpusnb nmonuho 
uw/suvifibstPYi u.v.<i>npa “niut ubPbtbo«/bb Pu.Pbim.uo* nhPum niu.t (s-upyi mr: 
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Incense burners are usually made of metal and it is most unusual to find one made of porcelain. This 
elegant and rare piece was probably made in the early 18th century and is an example of the high skill of the 
Armenian potters of Kutahya. An incense burner, in the collection of the Venice Mechitarist Museum, was 
made for the Church of St. Sarkis in 1740. 

Most of the jugs or ewers made in Kutahya are rather small in size. It is, therefore, worth noting the large 
jug of multicolor design. The care taken in executing the design of this beautiful piece indicates that it was 
made for an important personage. A somewhat similar jug with an Armenian inscription on the handle was 
sold some time ago in London. 

The rose water flask shows Chinese influence (the 18th century was the Chinese export period). Many of 
the wide-mouth jugs had a cover and served as containers for sugar, spices, or tea. An example is on 

luGkuuluiGGhpp pGqfiiuGpu<u|t;u 2tiGnuud kG Jhinuiqt hi iltuujG Riuqnuuq(uui u|iupiuqiuGhpm inuiq )ui)uSiuvjUil|(it: 
Uju jiuin qhqhghll Ipnnpp fluiiuiGuipiup jjiGnituft 118pq lyuipmO ■fitopuiRbuijb Gt? hi k’uuquigniguiGt fiuij 
ppmmGLpm puip&p uipmhuuip: “uduiG juGlfuiUiuG dp q|iuihGp np jtiGmuift 11740fiC U. Uuipq|iu bl(kqUgb|iG 
liiuitiup hi Ghplpiuhu l|p u|wfim|i U,kGhui|lbh UjufipiuphuiGGhpm puiGquipuiGjiG Gtj: 

liGqfiiuGpuuqtu •fttopiufihuijli Jtj knidbpG m uuufinpGhpp ifingp hG: uiGquid l|p fiiuGp)iu|kGp lunjnp 

tiuupnpGhpm np qniGuunp hi quipqiupnuu& hG: SnigiunpmiuS uiut|inp[! qhqhg|nl) t hi 2hGmuiS dhd (uGiuJpml, fiGj 
np ho 2h2int pt uiG 2(iGmui6 t tpuphinp uiGSh dp fiuiduip: Uju uihuiul) uunpnp dp, npmG kpiu|uuil(uii|iG i(puij 
RuijbptG qpmptuG h<up 5iu|umhguu LnGutnGh dfcg PwGh Up imupp umlug: 

'l.iupqhgmp|i uiUiuGp gnjg hmirluj jhGuil|uiG iuqqkgmp|nGp hi qtunhGp np uijq quipniG UhSiupuiGiut) jpGutlpuG 
ffhGimqiuldiGbp l|'uipimuftmt|tG 2)iGuimniuGtG: LuijG phpiuGml kntdbp npnUp liuittuuphi mGthG l(n qnpftui&mthG 
lipp 2 Uiputp)i, ptjh hi RiudbdGbpm luUuiG: 8nigiuppmuift bG uiju wtauiukji l|mdhp: 
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The flasks, dated 1896, are evidence that Armenian potters were still active at that time. The ever-popular 
blue and green colors of Kutahya were used in the design. The inscription on one reads “1896, Hovhannes 
Agha Yarjanian” in modern Armenian, and on the other, “ 1896, Tiran Effendi Gumush Guerdan. ” 

The flasks have identical designs indicating that such pieces were commonly made with a circle or space for 
the name of the purchaser or the name of the person to whom it was donated. The size of the flask suggests 
(hat it was used for water. 

tlju uiuthnpGhpp npnGp t(puij l|p inhuGmh 1896 pniutl|uiGp l|p illpujbG pt ithGjbi 19pr> tpupm t(tapyhpp fiiuj 
ppimnGbpp h'uipimunnthU qhnkgh<4 l)wnpahpi tip rnbuGmh •RtopuiRtmijh ithjui uhpmuift Ijuiuinjut bi IpuGvuG; 
itnjGbpp: 4uiihpkG qpmpluGp l(P t|uipivuigm|i «1896, 8mtfiuiGGtu Unui buiptliuGhuiG* |ml| bpl|pnpRp «I890, 
8|ipiuG llbpuuuG»: 

'Ip iiihuGm|i np hpl|ni uuuJmpGhpp Gn|G uipmbuuim) ;|iGniui» hG bi itiuuGuunp l|inpu>l| inuipui»mp|uG lip wpiu- 
Iluiiipmuib l iluiuGiump luGShpm luGntuiG Huiduip: Uju mmlinpGhpp RuuuiGuipuip l|p qnp&iubmU'G hpp gpimluiG- 
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A most unusual flask with a metal neck can definitely be attributed to Armenians since it bears the inscrip¬ 
tion “Manoogin” meaning that it belonged to Manoog. Its dark azure color and gold design show an ex¬ 
tremely high degree of artistic achievement. Since it is so dissimilar to the work of Kutahya potters, it is 
possibly of Persian-Armenian origin. The delicate styling of the flask and its metal neck are suggestive of 
17th-century workmanship. 

In contrast to the very fine workmanship of the flask mentioned above, the second one, obviously of 
Kutahya origin, indicates somewhat careless workmanship because the colors have partially run into each 

other. Or possibly, it was made during an earlier period. The inscription on the bottom, 2fciu|tp shelbet, is the TWO UNUSUAL 
Armenian for syrup or liquid, perhaps indicating the usage of the flask. While the coloring is flawed, the 
design is elegant and intricate, recalling patterns on Oriental rugs. 

Uju hquilih Ipniqnjui uunJinpE ilbuiuiqhiuj <ibqml uiGjmjin fiuijbutbiuG t puiGfi tip l|p iquipmGiulit fiuijhptG qpm- 
ph'Gl) «lTuiGmlthG»: ITnipt Ipuiqniut qn]Gn hi nubh qutpqp l|D grquigGhG putpfip rfutlpupqutl)|t lupnibuui: U.JU 
uuufinph lupmbump puiui bo imupphpfi 4ttopuiHbuqh jiu|u(iiiiiqiulthGhptG bt GuaiuGutljuiG t. tip 'btupuljiufiuq qnpft 
t: 4tGpm2 tupnibuinp bi itbuiuiqfi qtipftp l)p pbpuqpbG 19pt> quipm lupin iuqpmp|n9 : 

Itpbpnpq uuupnpp prqnprulhG unupphp t hi puiguijuquioptG •Rtopuifi|iuii}i qnpd: lljGiqtu l|'hpbi|t np ppmutp 
i|iuprf iltbD ztp ptvGji np qnjGbpp i(iuqiu6 bG: P'hphiu iuu(il|ui ifuiq dunliuGiubh qnpft b 3wimul||t qpmpfiGp 
«rtiiqtp» l|D luqinGt pt uqu uunpnpp l(p qnpftiuamtp hpp 02utpiul|h uitltuG: P'tbi qnjGhpp p(ij tip hpiup (uutn- 
Gmiufi bG, puqg lupmbutnp qhqhghb t hi IjP pbpiuqpt luphibibiuG qnpqhpni qnjGbpp hi luGnGg ilpuij inhuGnnub 
qftuiqpnip|nGGhp|l: 
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I hese pieces represent various types of ceramics made by Armenian potters during the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
turies. It can readily be seen that a range of colors was used, with blue dominating, but also with liberal use 
of reds and yellows. 

The blue plate may be of more recent vintage than the others and was most likely part of a set. The two 
bowls (approximately the same size) were used to serve soup. The attractive shape of the blue bowl shows 
that fluting was known and practised in Kutahya. The coffee cup and saucer with interesting designs were 
in common use in many households. The saucer, having a deep recess in the center, must have been paired 
with a cup of very unusual design. The bowl with the raised center apparently served a special purpose. 

I he pilgrim flask on exhibit has the usual ornate design found on these containers. 

I Ipi Kumupui&nG l)n Ghpl)UiiuigGt; quiGiuquiG )iu|ufiiuu)iultt'h mhuuil)Gbp np Rui) ppmuiGhpc uipimuqphghG 
I x I »pi| rpupbpmG: tip inbuGmh np tnhuud) inhuiul| qn)Ghp qnpiuiftmuiS hG, jhjvnhiml Ijuuqnjuip hi uiqumtopfcG 
HiinnuiAium! Ljuipiifip(» nt phqptip: 

1 iimigijin iqGuihp RiuuuGiupuip Gnp IppnpGUptG t hi Uuiu l|t> Ipuqithp unIpnq?iul)iuG juipph dp: bpl(m 
piiiuhpg l)p qnpftlu6mt|iG luiqmph Runliup: Uttouiuinp l)uiu(njui puiup l(p gmgGt pi. uiju uihuiul) uipnihuuip 
A uilmp tp fiwj ppminGbpmG: Umpfih qiunupp hi uiGnp pGt)hpuignq U)Giul)p 1)P qnpiuiimthG unltG imuGh lit?: 

1 it.iipnGp giuft U)Giul)P uttuip t jtiGniuift puuip iIwuGutinp qiuiuiph lip Runliup: UhqpnGp puipjp pump 2hGnuu6 tp 
npn; liu)iuinuil)h ilp Runliup: 

I li|uimmnpGhpni ?h2P dt>2v> qhphg|il) hi qniGunnp qiuprpupwGp mGp npm)fihinki t)p Aumiujtp hPO oqhh hunl 
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